BATTLE OF THE WITS

leaders as he wished from Fielding, he frequently re-
worked them in part by way of adaptation to Dublin
society. As time went on, he pillaged other London periodi-
cals, and obtained fresh contributions and news-items from
Dublin University. It was a successful enterprise. Long
after the gentleman ceased to draw his sustenance from
Fielding, the Dublin periodical, under varying titles, lived
on for several years. Doubtless Fielding's novels had been
sought all along by University students, but this is the only
authentic record we have that any of these young men were
eager to read and imitate what he had written.

In contrast with Fielding's silent admirers throughout
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, were the noisy
gentlemen of the metropolitan press, who made it a business
to belittle all his works. "The Covent-G-arden Journal"
in conjunction with "Amelia75 became the literary storm-
centre of 1752. Since we last saw Argus Centoculi, he had
changed his skin. "Old England" was now conducted by
"Jonathan Free, of the Duchy of Cornwall, Esq." Appar-
ently the clever scoundrel under these disguises was now
William Kenrick, the scurrilous versifier and pamphleteer.
Apparently, too, he had appropriated some time since the
name of "Porcupine Pelagius," stealing it from one
Morgan. As the Porcupine of the Sea, he had drawn in
"The Tiscopade" (1748) a satirical sketch of Fielding as
a turncoat politician; and in "The Scandalizade" (1750)
he had ridiculed Fielding's praise of Hogarth in "Tom
Jones" as that of a jackanapes trying to ingratiate himself
into the favour of a lion. It was clearly the same man, also,
who had dedicated to Fielding in mockery "The Old
Woman's Dunciad" (1751). In turn Fielding had treated
him with the utmost contempt in "The Jacobite's Journal."

Whoever the man was, he never abated in his hostility
towards Fielding. As Jonathan Free, he crawled out of his
lair and began to spit venom as soon as he heard that the
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